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But he does not disgust us with his realism. Every-
thing is In the best of taste. Yet it is not all fragility.
There is feeling and depth in the bargaining dialogue
between Mirabell and Millamant. Superficially flippant^
the girl is really trying to make certain that her marriage
will be a success and that she is not sacrificing her
independence for nothing* This glimpse of reality
is short-lived, for Congreve was refining upon, not
depicting real life, and he did it exquisitely. There
have been other stylists as polished and witty. But
no one else has found the way into Congreve's world. It
is his own delightful domain.

With Vanbnigh (1664-1726), the builder and manager
of the Opera House in the Haymarket and the architect
of the Duke of Marlborough's palace in Blenheim Park,
there came a change. Sentiment, so long rampant in
heroic tragedy, crept insidiously into comedy. For
Congreve love was a contest of wits. For Vanbrugh
it was a battle between desire and conscience. The
unashamed view that marriage was a bond unworthy
of respect gave way to a more sentimental, but more
nauseating outlook. This is apparent in The Relapse,
which was part farcical and part sentimental. It is
still more evident in The Provoked Wife. The transition
from the realistic was not complete. The brutal husband
does not conveniently die and his wife and her lover are
driven to illicit intrigue. But their behaviour is furtive
not frank. There is no original satire or great power
of characterisation in Vanbrugh, though he is always
entertaining. With him comedy turned from the pure
representation of manners to bourgeois drama with a
strong tinge of sentimentility.

In the work of Farquhar (1678-1707)5 save for The
Beaux Stratagem which is a reversion to the manners
school, this tendency became more pronounced. Colley
Gibber's The Careless Husband has a sentimental ending
quite inappropriate to the supposed psychology of the